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DAVID PERKINS PAGE, 


On the first day of January last, Mr. Davip Perkins Pace, 
Principal of the State Normal School at Albany, N. Y., depart- 
ed this life. 

Several times, since this melancholy event, have we taken 
our pen to say something in commemoration of the virtues and 
the services of the deceased ; but the rush of fond memories 
aud the speectres of departed hopes, have broken in upon our 
coutemplations, leaving us no power to indite a eulogy, but only 
to inuse over this calamity in tearful sadness. 

Bit it is not meet that a Journal, so large a portion of whose 
pages has been devoted to the same cause in which Mr. Page 
spent his last years and drew his last breath, should contain no 
memorial of his life, no record of his death. From time to 
time, our columns have been enriched by his wisdom, and some 
ofour best encouragements have been received from his lips that 
now will bever speak to usagain. Gratitude to the dead and duty 
to the living forbid our longer silence; and though our feeble 
traciugs may fail to reproduce the life-like features of the schol- 
ar, aud to paint in colors sufficiently vivid, the beauties of his 
moral character, as they were exhibited in action, yet we will 
attempt to sketch a portrait, which shall withdraw the thoughts 
of his numerous mourners from the decays of the tomb, and 
fasten them upon virtues which will never die. 

Mr. Page was born at Epping, N. H., July 4th, 1810. He 
was, therefore, only in his 38th year, at the time of his decease. 
His father was a farmer, in comfortable, though not in affluent 
circumstances ; and, of course, the son was subjected to the 
hardy training of the farmer’s boy. Why is it that so large a 
portion of our most eminent aud useful men are the sons of far- 
mers; and, better than Antzeus in the fable, seem to derive not 
merely physical, but mental strength from the soil with which 
they have come in contact? It is stated, that of the more than 
three hundred and twenty men, composing the different branches 
of our State Legislature, now in session, only ten are na- 
lives of the city of Boston. But we do not think we need 
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go very deep, either into the agricultural or metaphysicat soil, 
to find the reasons for this and similar facts. 

Mr. Page’s mind was more active than his muscles. He 
craved knowledge, and as a means of gratifying this desire, he 
importuned his father for permission to go to the academy, 
which, to his young idolatry, was the representative of knowl- 
edge. His father, like an Oriental king, had nominated him as 
his successor on the throne of the homestead. A struggle en- 
sued between them, which lasted for years. Considering how 
it terminated, it was undoubtedly for the son’s benefit ; for, de- 
barred from the waters of knowledge, he grew thirsty as Tan- 
talus ; and thus an appetite was sharpened and a zest refined, 
which grew into a ruling passion, and, in after-life, made the 
pursuit of knowledge both a necessity and a delight. Having 
but few artificial excitements, and being surrounded by but few 
of those objects which, in a city, stimulate the perceptive fac- 
ulties, his mind naturally turned more towards reflection, than 
towards the observation of external things ; and hence, through- 
out all his subsequent life, he enjoyed that immense superiority 
which a reflective intellect, penetrating to the reasons and causes 
of events, always possesses over the light-footed, nimble-witted 
minds, that dwell forever upon the surface and amid the shows 
of things. 

At sixteen, Mr. Page had a lucky fit of sickness. His life 
was despaired of. Uuder the imminent threatenings of death, 
when the heart of the father was agitated by fear, and yearning 
with atlection, the prostrate son extorted a promise from the 
anxious parent, that he might go to the academy to prepare 
himself to become a teacher. If, as we have seen intimated, 
there was a little pious fraud in this, it was committed for a no- 
ble object, and under a strong impulse ; and was, therefore, as 
uearly a venial one as we can well conceive; for the ethical 
tule is, that the offence is inversely as the temptation. 

Mr. Page recovered, and, in fulfilment of the promise, was 
sent to the Hampton academy. Here he encountered, probably 
for the first time in his life, that common feeling, so wicked as 
well as so contemptible, which assigns social rank and estima- 
tion, not according to moral and intellectual worth, but accord- 
ing to the cloth which a man can afford to buy, and to the tailor 
he employs. He went to the academy in the plain garb of a far- 
mer’s boy. There, he met specimens of that class of young 
men, upon the texture and style of whose garments, their p- 
rents have expended their money and their skill, but have re- 
served none for the refinement and elevation of their minds ;— 
polished on the outside, but the rudest of boors within ;—gel- 
tlemen, only so far as an ape or a swine might be called a gen- 
tleman, if arrayed in fine linen and broadcloth and silk ;—whose 
bodies may live in a palace, but whose souls grovel in a Sty. 
To their gibes and jeers he was subjected, and doubtless, his 
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~ nd here got what Paley calls “ a holding turn,”—an unspeak- 
‘Je contempt for the pretensions that are founded on wealth or 
abiliments, and a profound, religious respect for moral worth. 

\fter being at the academy a few months, Mr. Page kept a 
ehool, and then returned to the academy again ;—in ‘all, how- 

er, he belonged to it less than a year. Ile was now, accoed- 

‘tothe ideas of the time, a qualified teacher, aud betook 
himself to the business as a permanent occupation. For two 
ther winters, he taught Common Schools at Epping, N. H. or 
Newbury, Mass. At that time, however, very few of the Pub- 

‘Schools in New England were kept for more than three or 

uw consecutive months. His winter school in Newbury, being 
josed, he entered upon the hazardous experiment of keeping a 
rivate school. The first day, he had but five scholars; but, as 
verseverance Was a part of his nature, he went on, and before 
‘he term closed, he had a complement. 

Mr. Page now applied himself laboriously to study. He did 
not follow the example of the great majority of the teachers of 
at day,—a most unworthy example, and still followed by 
ome,—that of circumscribing his range of thought within the 

utine of schoolroom studies, and of relying upon his extempo- 
‘aueous powers, during the period of recitation, for solving dif- 
ieulties in the lessons. He carefully prepared himself before- 
and, for every lesson; so as not only to be able to explain its 
ifliculties, but so as to enrich it with collateral information, 
ind thus to invest it with interest and make it attractive to the 
minds of his pupils. ‘Thus he substituted, in his classes, an in- 
juiring, outlooking mind, for listlessness and parrotry. He 
spent his out-of-school hours, not in reading merely, but in 
sudying :—in studying, first, the subjects he was bound to 

wach, and then, whatever else would best conduce to the gene- 
rl cuiture of his mind. While performing his daily duties as 
iteacher, he acquired a very competent knowledge of the Latin 
wguage, together with something of the Greek ; and by striv- 
x to instruct and govern his school upon sound and high prin- 
jles, he was daily preparing himself for those clear and lumin- 
ous views upon the theory and practice of teaching, with which 
ie has since enlightened the world. 

Thus slowly and surely, he ascended the inclined plane of 
improvement, instead of descending it,—as all those teachers 
who confine their minds within the limits of text books, neces 
sarily do, —making his footing secure at every point, be fore vel- 
turiug another step. His reputation increased with his merits ; 
and within five years from the time when he went to the acad- 
‘my, he was appointed Associate Principal of the high school in 
Ne vewbury ‘port. Here he had the care of the English depart- 

ent. 

* this situation, he was associated for twelve years, with 
that excellent teacher and most estimable man, Roger S. How- 
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ard, Esq., Principal of the Classical department, in the same 
school. In writing to us, shortly after Mr. Page’s death, Mr. 
Howard says, “‘ Our connection was intimate, long continued 
and uniformly pleasant. I think we never had a difference of 
opinion in regard to any school arrangements or regulations, and 
every plan we adopted was the result of consultation between 
ws.” 

It was after his promotion to this school that we first had the 
pleasure of a personal acquaintance with Mr. Page. We were 
introduced to him in his schoolroom, and from the first half 
hour’s inspection of his management and teaching, we knew 
him to be a workman needing not to be ashamed. 

From this point, we hope it will not be considered improper 
or egotistical, to blend with our remarks on Mr, Page’s history 
and character, such observations and incidents, illustrative of 
his views and feelings, as we have derived from a personal, and, 
during the latter part of his life, an intimate acquaintance with 
him. 

Mr. Page was a prominent member of the Lssex County 
Teachers’ Association,—an Institution which, we think, has 
now existed for sixteen years, and in the services which it has 
rendered to the cause of education, in Massachusetts, is second 
only to the American Institute of Instruction. ‘This Associa- 
tion holds semi-annual meetings, at which lectures are deliv- 
ered and discussions had. Some of the best educational lec- 
tures delivered before that or any other body, were deiivered by 
Mr. Page. In 1839, we printed at our own expense, for gratu- 
tous distribution, three thousand copies of his lecture on “ The 
Mutual Duties of Parents and Teachers.” One of these was 
sent to every school district in Massachusetts. Mr. Page excell- 
ed, also, in discussion. He had that rare quality, so indispensa- 
ble to an orator,—the power to think, standing on his feet and 
before folks. But he appeared as well in the schoolroom as 1 
the deliberative assembly. He taught with clearness,—observ- 
ing the happy medium between telling his pupils too much and 
too little. He turned the minds of his scholars more to princi- 
ples which explain facts, than to facts which may be conned 
over without reference to principles. He adapted his instruc: 
tions, not merely to the capacity of the class, but to the differ- 
ent capacities of the different members in the class. This se- 
cured good intellectual training. In governing his school, he 
possessed a supereminent advantage. He had a quick percep 
tion of character, which enabled him to discover the moral tet- 
dencies of his pupils,;—what were their governing propensities 
or passions ; what impulses needed repression, what sentiments, 
fostering. For this power,—hardly exceeded in importance by 
any other belonging to the teacher’s profession—Mr. Page ac- 
knowledged his indebtedness to Phrenology. 

No teacher can tell or estimate how much he loses by omit- 
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ting to study those natural indications of temperament and dis- 
position, by which nature reveals to the mere inspection of a 
scientific observer, the qualities with which she endues her 
children. ‘T’o such an observer, a child, in whose character one 
trait or disposition predominates, is as distinguishable from 
quother child, in whom an opposite quality has ascendency, as 
the hickory tree is from the poplar, or the oak from the asp:n ; 
and a mechanic, who does not know the difference between 
‘hese different kinds of wood, is no more unfit for carpentry or 
joinery, than a school keeper is for school keeping, who knows 
nothing of these outward signs of inward biases. 

Mr. Page continued at Newburyport, until the close of the 
autumn of 1844, That year completed a period of ten years, 
uring which the State of New York had been making most 
vigorous and expensive exertions to prepare a supply of compe- 
tent teachers for its district schools. For a brief sketch of the 
costly but unsuccessful measures which had been tried in that 
State, we refer the reader to an article in the Number of this 
Journal for October 1, 1846. ‘I‘hose measures having notori- 
ously failed, the Legislature of New York, at the session of 
ISi4, appointed a committee to visit the Normal schools of 
Massachusetts, and make a report thereon. During the same 
session, and in behalf of that committee, the Hon. Calvin 'T. 
Hulburd, its chairman, made an elaborate report in favor of the 
Normal school system, as then adupted and in successful opera- 
tiou in Massachusetts. That report was accepted by the Legis- 
lature ; and the sum of $50,000, or 10,000 a year for five suc- 
cessive years, besides an outfit of nearly $10,000 more, was 
granted to carry the plan into execution. 

But not on the success of institutions in another State, not 
on liberality of endowments, but on the man to be installed 
as Principal of the school, every thing depended. Extensive 
lugairies were made, correspondence with different parts of 
the country was opened. There were many in Massachu- 
setts who knew Mr. Page. He was strongly reco;mmen- 
ded to the Executive committee, who possessed the appoint- 
ing power. He was visited by Dr. (now Bishop) Potter, a 
member of that committee. We might enter into much de- 
tail respecting the negotiation that ensued, but we forbear. 
Suffice it to say that Mr. Page was appointed,—a step as im- 
portant, as pregnant with happy issues, as any that has ever 
been recorded in the annals of the Empire State. 

From that time, our relations with Mr. Page became inti- 
mate. His own doubts,—if any real doubts he ever had,—re- 
specting the utility and necessity of Normal Schools as an in- 
dispensable part of a system of public education, had long 
before yielded to the convictions of his judgment, and the 
evidence derived from observation. He assumed the respon- 
sibilities of the Normal School at Albany, therefore, with all 
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the energies of an undoubting faith. A Herculean labor was be. 
fore him. There was a vast mass of dead matter to be vivified. 
‘There was active opposition to be encountered. The fears 
those who dreaded a higher dispensation, as the birds of darknes: 
dread the rising sun, were aroused. That part of this hostilir 
which assailed the cause, Mr. Page met, and exposed its sinister 
motives ; that part which nailed himself, he bore in silence. H, 
was conscious that all he wanted, all he needed, was tine. Thy 
he had, for the law could not be repealed, with any decency, unt 
he had had time to prepare and exhibit two classes of graduates, 
Their examination was a verdict in his favor. Doubters were 
convinced. Opponents were silenced. Silas Wright, the gov- 
ernor of New York, came into the office an opponent of the 
school. In his last message, he bestowed upon it the most uv- 
qualified praise. 

For three years, Mr. Page labored incessantly. During tern- 
time, the school had the benefit of his instructions, and his execu- 
tive wisdom. During the long fall vacations, he travelled, attend. 
ed Institutes, taught and lectured. Wherever he went, he left n 
doubts behind him of his superiority. Whatever has been said,— 
and a great deal has been said,—against Normal Schools, yet Mr. 
Page, their advocate and representative, has compelled all decen 
opponents to except himself and his own school, from the cov- 
demnation. Under Mr. Page’s auspices, the ‘* experiment” suc 
ceeded,—eaperiment, as some still affect to call it, though it is w 
longer an experiment, any more than the law of gravitation, orth 
necessity of oxygen to sustain animal life, is an experiment. 

It was in the midst of this prosperous career, that Mr. Page, 
overborne by the severity of his labors, fell. It is no dis. 
paragement to others to say, his loss is irreparable. Many men 
have been trained for other stations, and are therefore qualified for 
other stations. No man amongst us, during the past ¢ veneration. 
was trained for a school teacher, and, therefore, we ought not ti 
be surprised that the number of accomplished school teachers i 
so small. Fifty men might be selected, in New York or in Mas- 
sachusetts, fit to be governors of their respective States, to one 
who is competent to take charge of a Normal School. Wher 
men have been trained at Normal Schools ; when inen have grows 
up surrounded by an atmosphere, which is saturated with sound 
doctrines and just sentiments, in regard to teaching, this dear! 
will be succeeded by abundance. 

With a few remarks on some prominent traits in the characte! 
of the subject of this article, we shall bring it to a close. 

Mr. Page was a devout, religious man. He was not a hypo- 
crite, relying upon a sanctimonious face, or upon an ostentatiou: 
display of religion at the corners of the streets. He was not! 
pharisee, saying, stand back, for I am holier than thou. His re 
ligion was not a purchasable, or a vendible commodity. Tt was 0 
that Christian sort which has conscience and honesty in it. Itlec 
him to do to others as he would be done by. Hence, though hi 
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connected himself with a certain religious denomination, he never 

carried the peculiarities of that denomination into the schoolroom. 
| 4sa teacher, he distinguished between a religious spirit, and con- 
} troversial theology ; between a schoolroom and a theological semi- 
nary. He valued practice more than polemics. While he incul- 
cated humility, penitence, and a devout spirit, by his religious ex- 
ercises, and exemplified them in his life, he left each one to choose 
his faith according to the law and the testimony. He was blamed 
- by some for pursuing this course. He was thought to surrender 
» asectarian advantage, which he might have used with great effect 
in favor of his own denomination. But he acted upon the princi- 
vle, that, whatever other articles there may be in a man’s creed, 
his creed itself must be false, if justice to others is not its founda- 
ion. 

Mr. Page had a progressive mind. His temperament led him 
to believe strongly, but he did not believe in human infallibility ;— 
not in that of others, not in his own. Hence his eyes were always 
open for the reception of new light. He was not afraid of the 
charge of inconsistency, when, by being inconsistent with his for- 
wer self, he became more consistent with truth. The dread of 
incousistency is, in many minds, a formidable bugbear. It is so, 
however, only when we judge by a false standard. If a man is 
inconsistent with himself, it may be disreputable ; but if he is in- 
consistent with truth, it is athousand times more disreputable. By 
casting off an old error, or adopting a new truth, we may, indeed, 
become inconsistent with what we were before; but we become 
nore consistent with truth. This ceusistency is a thousand times 
more to one’s honor, than the inconsistency can ever be to his 
discredit. 

Within the time of ovr personal acquaintance with Mr. Page, 
he modified his views very materially, on some of the most impor- 
tant subjects of school discipline and school incentives. His doc- 
trines respecting Corporal Punishment and Emulation, were modi- 
fied to src an extent as nearly amounted to the substitution of 
one cluss of ideas for another. His matured views on these impor- 
tant subjects, were at last set forth in his ‘* Theory and Practice 
of Teaching.”? [llustrations may be varied and infinite, but in 
regard to the cardinal principles, by which Punishment and Emu- 
lation are to be applied or withheld, we think Mr. Page has left 
little or nothing to be said. We regard his views on these points, 
as the most perfect exposition of their uses and their limitations, 
waich we have ever seen. 

With the possession of generous and amiable qualities, Mr. Page 
Was stern against injustice, aud severe upon falsehood. He hated 
hem too intensely, to look upon their originators or abettors with 
complacency. He loved sect well; but he loved truth better. 
Hence he would not, (as unfortunately some do,) excuse wicked- 
ness because it came from his own party. We have a striking in- 
stance of this, in point. After we had published a written reply 
'o one of the most false and flagitious assaults upon character and 
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truth, ever made, he gave us his beartiest congratulation, although 
. 


the assatlaut then professed to be a champion of his own theolog;. 
cal views. He did not hesitate, en this account, te bring him w 
the bar of justice, and to pronounce his doom in the following em- 
phatic language : ‘¢1 write to thank you,” he says, ‘* and to ex- 
press more than my thanks for the service you have done to the 
public in ‘ pulverizing’? another worthless falsifier, by ¢ braying bin 
ina mortar.’ If there is a poison man in the Commonwealth, | 
believe it is that same . In the summer of 
1828, 1 heard him preach one of his first sermons. He was 
then starting on his ‘own hook,’ to set up as a_ preacher, 
His faith then was, that the soul of man is not intrinsically immor- 
tal, but only the souls of the pious could ¢ put on immortality.’ | 
was then but 18 years of age, and the novel doctrine, rather so- 
phistically defended, had well-nigh proved a poison to me. He 
taught then, with much emphasis, that all men who were not Chris- 
tians, would die as the beast dieth, the sou! becoming extinct with 
the dissolution of the body. I have watched his course for 18 
years past,—sometimes a Universalist, sometimes a ‘Trinitarian, 
sometimes nothing, but generally a nuisance in the neighborhood 
where he has been located.” 

The vehement indignation with which Mr. Page always looked 
upon fraud and trickery, was well illustrated in another case, where 
he himself was a party, While Principal of the bigh school, in 
Newbury port, the author of a certain series of school books laid a 
plan to ensnare Mr. Page, and to secure his influence in favor of 
their introduction into the Newburyport schools. Supposing that 
Mr. Page would be actuated by metcenary motives, like himself, 
he approached him on the side of acquisiiveness. Being a mem- 
ber of a school committee which gave much higher salaries to 
masters than Mr. Page was receiving, he used the lure of promo- 
tion to a better-rewarded field of labor. He represented to Mr. 
Page that a vacancy was about to exist, which he, (the boekmaker,) 
could probably fill with his own nominee, and, in flattering serms, 
proffered his influence to Mr. Page in favor of the successorship. 
At the close, however, of this disinterested interview, and sub- 
joined to these honeyed words, was a pregnant suggestion, thet 
before the transfer from the old to the new position, Mr. Page 
should secure the adoption of the aforesaid author’s books, in the 
schools of the town he was to leave. ‘This opened his eyes. On 
inquiry, he found that no such vacancy as had been representes, 
was about to exist, and that the whole train of inducements whici 
had been set before him was a fabrication, having no other objec 
than to suborn his influence in favor of the books in question. 
More than once have we heard Mr. Page express his scorn and 
detestation of this piece of knavery, with the hope that the time 
might sometime come, when, at some meeting of the friends of 
education, in the presence of the culprit himself. he might have an 
opportunity to recount these facts, and, publicly, to fasten their 
infamy upon their author. 
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We relate these anecdotes, because they present salient points 
of character. They give a vividness and coloring to particulai 
traits, Which no roneral description cau du. We ihink them tlhus- 
ative ol actie qualities. We are uo adinirers of the moral indif- 
ference that treats virtue and vice alike. ‘T'he genuine abhorrence 
with which a man regards guilt, is one measure of the veneration 
le has for innocence. We cannot even labor as we ought for the 
redemption of the wicked, if we conceal from ourselves ‘how hate- 
ful and unholy wickedness is. 

Another element in Mr. Page’s character was his Perseverance. 
After having maturely pode, thy a subject, and weighed it in the 
balance of equity and beneficence, he laid his hands upon it, and 
nothing could unclench them. Hence his invariable success. 
Perseverance makes the smallest man equal to the greatest labors. 
By it, Lilliputians can bind a Gulliver, or a mouse release a lion 
from captivity. 

When Mr. Page was on his way from Newburyport to Albany, 
in December, 1844, to embark in the great and hazardous enter- 
prise of a Normal School, in a new State, he spent a long evening 
with us, in Boston. At that interview, the dangers and diflic alties 
of the navigation were carefully considered ; the rocks, the shoals, 
the adverse currents, the buccaneers ; the means of escape, the 
chances of success, and the glorious haven in the distance. On 
parting with him, at a late hour of the ev ening, or, perhaps, al 
early hour of the morning, our last words to him were, “* Succrep 
or pit.’ These words went deeper than his memory ; they 
penetrated his soul. He often referred to them afterwards, when 
prosperity made it pleasant for him to look back upon obstacles 
overcome. Once, after a dangerous illness, he reminded us of 
this parting injunction, and said, ** I thought [T was about to tulfil 
the last of your alternatives.”” Alas !| How soon he was to die as 
well as to succeed .* 


*It seems he adopted these words as his motto. Mrs. Sigourney found in 
them an appropriate text, on Ww hich to write the following beautitul lines to 
his memory : 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


“ Succeed or die!” 
Teacher, was that thy creed ? 
The motto on thy banner, when thou cam'st 
A soldier to the field ¢ 
* Succeed or die!” 
°T was graven on thy shield. Unresting toil 
Won the first trophy, as the grateful heart 
Of many a youth to patient knowledge train’d, 
Doth testify with tears; while many a man 
Crowned by his Alma Mater, trom the post 
Of honor, or of care, remembereth well 
Whose strong, persuasive nurture led him there. 


So thy first goal was gained. 

But for the next, 
The Excelsior of thy creed;—methinks, the first 
Involved the second ; for, to die like thee, 
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But the length of our article precludes us from saying more. 
. In closing, we commend Mr. Page to the rising generation of 


school teachers, as, in most respects, a model for their imitation. 
Let them read his works for counsel. Let them study his life as 
an example. Let them recognize in him the important truth, that, 
though life is short, it may still be made inost useful to mankind ; 
and let thein reflect that there is one way, in which all can prolong 
even the brief existence which we enjoy upon earth,—that is, by 
commencing the performance of its duties early. 





{For the Common School Journal. } 
SUBVERSION OF FREE SCHOOLS. 


Mr. Epiror,—It has been the boast of our State, hitherto, 
that our Common Schools have been Free schools,—open alike to 
poor and rich, and at which the children of the poor especially, 
may be educated without money and without price. In the great 
State of New York, the true friends of popular education have 
long been trying to remove from their school system a defect which 
checks its usefulness, and limits its application. ‘There, if I un- 
derstand their Jaws, it is the practice to tax the children who at- 
tend the Common School, or rather to tax the parents in propor- 
tion to the number of children they send to school, in order to 
meet that portion of the expenses not provided for by the district’s 
portion of the School Fund. Now, if the good people of Massa- 
chusetts should be told that this paying system is better than theirs, 
they would wonder at his lack of philanthropy and patriotism who 
should say so ; and should they be told that this offensive system 
is actually in operation in some parts of Massachusetts, they would 
indignantly deny it. 

Stull, Mr. Editor, the charge is true ; and my object in this 
communication is to call your attention to the fact, and to warn 
those who have, inadvertently no doubt, fallen into the error. I 
will not specify any town or district, but I will state a few facts, 
which will enable you to give such advice and apply such reme- 
dies, as the growing evil seems to require. ‘The practice that I 
shall describe is not confined to one town, but I will select one 
as a specimen of the rest. 

The town I have in mind, at the annual town meeting, appropri- 
ated, say, six hundred dollars, and having six districts, gave to 
each an equal share, or one hundred dollars. The districts then 








Was but the climax of a full success, 
Taking its last reward. 

Yea. such reward 
As waiteth those, who the young soul shall turn 
To righteousness,—a name above the stars, 
That in the cloudless firmament of God, 
Forever shine. 
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roceeded to determine the length of the summer and winter 
schools, and to calculate the expense of teachers fucl, &c. Their 
portion of the town appropriation, and their share of the School 
Fund, were then subtracted from this, and the balance was 
assessed upon the children that attended the schools according 
to the number of days’ attendance. A bill was made out for every 
child, and the prudential committee, acting as agent, collected 
the bills. 

Now, it will be seen at once that this town had no free schools, 
and the injurious operation of the practice must be very evident. 
As every child is obliged to pay, it is to be expected that poor 
parents will keep their children at home, and this was the case in 
the town in question. When a parent feels the importance of giv- 
ing some education to his children, the shifis resorted to must be 
painful to a reflecting mind. Some, I have said, did not allow 
their children to attend at all. Some withdrew their children be- 
fore the end of the term, or only allowed them to attend occasion- 
ally, that the attendance might not expose them to an assessment 
beyond their means. Some parents having large and small chil- 
dren, kept back the small ones, that they might have the means of 
paying for the others. If, in any district, a considerable number 
were absent, as they sometimes were on account of sickness, the 
parents of those who were well, sometimes withdrew theirs also, 
lest, in consequence of the small attendance, their share of the as- 
sessinent might be too large. 

Your good judgment, Mr. Editor, will enable you to see other 
evils that must flow from this practice, and I need not enlarge. 
You will see that a town so managing its schools, defeats the end 
of the law, and drives away the very class of children that you are 
most anxious to have brought under the influence of our schools. 
Had the thing occurred but once, or only in one district or town, 
I should not have been alarmed ; but I believe that, in some places 
the practice has been continued for several years, and that it it is 
common to more than a dozen towns. The distribution of school 
money to the districts, on the basis of taxation or valuation, is bad 
enough, but the evil which 1 have endeavored to bring to your no- 
tice is far worse, since it makes pay schools of those which the 
pilgrims, who founded the system and the laws which protect it, 


intended to be free. a 


We thank our correspondent for calling attention to this evil. It 
is one with which we have been long acquainted, and have greatly 
deplored. In our 4th Annual Report, pp. 39-41, (for 1841,) we 
noticed it in the following manner : 


‘¢ It is a matterof great curiosity to observe the workings of con- 
flicting motives, in the same town, on the subject of its expendi- 
tures for the schools ;—the motive of economy, limiting the 
amount of the town grants, and the motive of liberality for extend- 
ing the schools. The latter strives to palliate the consequences 
of the former. And it will often be found that a majority of the 
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inhabitants of a town will vote against a proposed increase in its 
appropriations. and then, the same year, a large majority in the 
same town will give, by private contribution, three or four times 
the amount of the proposed increase in order to make up the de- 
ficiency in the town’s grant. In the county of Barnstable, for in- 
stance, the practice extensively prevails, after the town has made 
its annual appropriations, for the districts to call meetings and to 
decide by a major vote, that the school shall be kept a given num- 
ber of months, irrespective of the distributive share they are to re- 
ceive from the town. When the school commences, the teacher 
is directed to keep an exact account of thé attendance of each 
scholar during the term. At the close of the school, the expense 
of it is ascertained ; the district’s share of the town money is first 
applied to defray this expense, and the residue is assessed upon 
the parents and guardians of the scholars, according to the amount 
of their attendance. This proceeding is known by the name of 
‘* mizing the money.” Although this is done by the district, with- 
out any shadow of legal authority, yet it has been generally acqui- 
esced in ;—th2 desire of a longer school prevailing over the ques- 
tion of strict, legal right. In some few instances, individuals have 
declined to contribute for prolonging the school,—proposing to 
take their children from it, after the town’s money should be ex- 
pended. But to defeat this purpose, the district, in some cases, 
has voted that the school be sustained by public and by private 
money, in alternate weeks or fortnights ; that is, the first week or 
fortnight by the public money, the second by the private, the 
third by the public again, and so on. This would virtually com- 
pel all to come into the plan of ratable contribution, because such 
an intermilting attendance,—one week in and the next week out,— 
would be nearly valueless. In some cases, all the children have 
been allowed to attend the school, and the tax has been remitted 
in regard to the poor ; and thus a spirit of generosity has done 
much to remedy the inherent defects of the system ; and the prin- 
ciple, that the property shall support the school, has been reverted 
to, in substance, after all the trouble of departing from it, in form, 
has been incurred. In point of policy, this mode of mizing the 
money seems even less exceptionable, than the one which is more 
generally adopted in other parts of the State; viz. that of the 
town's voting an inadequate sum, and then for a few persons to 
take their children from the public schools and establish a private 
one for their sole benefit ; or for the leading inhabitants of the dis- 
tricts to prolong the Common School, at their individual expense. 

‘It is gratifying to find, that notwithstanding the great amount of 
money expended last year, in the county of Barnstable, for private 
schools, compared with the sum raised for the public ones, yet 
that a majority of all the towns in that county, materially increased 
their appropriations over those of the preceding year ; and thus 
that they are adopting the most effectual of all methods for an ul- 
timate remedy. And, however paradoxical it may seem, it is 
still true, that a gradual enlargement of the town appropriations, 
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from year to year, is the only way to diminish the aggregate of 
expenses for education in Common School studies ; - and the more 
rapidly the increase is made, the greater will be the saving in the 
whole expense. Each additional hundred dollars, raised by the 
town for public schools, will save two or three hundred in the ex- 
pense for private ones, besides drawing after it the consequences 
of higher compensation for teachers, longer school terms, greater 
intelligence in the general administration of the system, and more 
zeal for the advancement of the scholars. An enlargement of the 
town appropriations, therefore, is alike dictated by policy and 
economy.” 





| For the Common School Journal. ] 


FACTORS. 
(Continued from page 73.) 


Divistpinity By 11. 

6TH Rute.—Add the alternate digits of any number, commencing 
with the units; then add the alternate digits commencing with the 
tens ; subtract one sum from the other, and if the remainder is either 
nothing or ts divisille Ly 11, the number given is divisible by 11. 

Take for example the number 1289695; add first the alternate 
digits, beginning at the units, 54+6+8-+]—20 ; now add the others, 

4949-90; the difference of the sums being 0, the given number 
is i Hivinible by ‘11. ‘To demonstrate this, it is to be noticed, first, that 
if from 100, 10000, 1000000, &c., we subtract ene, the remainder 
will be divisible by 11; because, in each case, it will consist of a pair 
or pairs of 9s ; and since 99 is divisible by 11, each remainder will 
be. Second, if to 10, 1000, 100000, &c., we add one. the sum will 
be divsible by 11. This is evident enough for the number 10. We 
will prove it for some other denomination, and the proof will apply in 
every similar case. 

100000 10000 x 10=9999 x 10+-10. Now, by adding one to 
each of these equals, we get 1000019999 x 10-+-11. 

lt is evident, by inspection, that the right hand member of the equa- 
tion is divisible by 11 ; hence 10001 is. Let us take the number 7$95S. 


78958—7 x 10000+-8 x 1000-+-9 « 100-+-5 x 10++8 
=|" 9999) , §8x 1001 9x 99 aay > iy 
t4+700—Ci(‘«S Hg nae “io boa +8 
The given number is made up of two lines of numbers, the upper 
of which is evidently, from what has been said, divisible by 11. 
Therefore, the divisibility of the whole number will depend on the 
second line ; and we perceive that to obtain the value of that line, we 
must add together the digits of an uneven degree, and also add togeth- 


er those of an even degree, and take the difference of these sums. If 


the difference is either nothing, or divisible by 11, the given number 
must he divisible by 11. 

In order to divide numbers into their prime factors, notice first 
whether any of the above laws of divisibility apply to them. Take 
for instance, 875. We sce this number is divisible by 25. As this 
is contained in 100 four times, it must be contained in 300 twelve 
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times, and hence in 375 fifteen times. 15 is composed of 5x3; 
hence, 8375—5«5«5x3, Again, take 495. This is divisible by 5, 
(Ist Rule.) by 9, (5th Rule,) and by 11, (6th Rule.) Hence, 
495—5 33x11. Again, take 826=2 413. 413 is not divisible 
by 2, 3, 5, nor 11,and we must try other prime numbers. 7 is the 
first of these untried; this divides 413, and 826=2«759. 59 isa 
prime number. Hence, in order to divide a number into its prime 
factors, we first apply, as far as possible, the 3° of Greeny al. 
ready given, and then try the prime numbers, 7, 13, 17, 19, 23, 29, 
&e. &e. It is, there fore, desirable that the studet should be acquaint- 
ed with all the prime numbers, as far, at least, as 100. For this pur- 
pose, he may form a table of the uneven numbers, including 2, as far 
as 99, thus: 

1 7 16-23 31 39- 47 55- 638- 71 79 87- 95- 

2 *9- 17 25- 33- 41 49- 57- 65- 73 S81- SY 97 

3. 1t 19) 27- 35- 43 SI- 59 67 75-838 QI1- 99- 

5 13 21-29 3 45- 538 61 69- 77- 85- 93- 

Now, pass over the table and strike out every number after 5 that 
ends with 5; after 3, strike out every number divisible by 3; again 
strike out every number after 7, which is divisible by 7, and we have 
only prime numbers left, viz.: 1, 2, 3,5, 7, 11, 13, 17, 19, 28, 29, 
31, 37, 41, 43, 47, 538, 59, 61, 67, 71, 72, 79, 83, 89, 97. Let us 
consider the number 359. This is evidently not divisible by 2, 3, 5 
nor ll. Wetry7,13,17,19. Beyond this, it is unnecessary to make 
trial ; for we have discovered the number to be prime :— 

19)359(18 
19 
169 


152 





Our rule then is, Continue the division by prime numbers until the 
quotient is less than the divisor. If a remainder is found each time, 
the number is certainly prime ; because, if a division is perfect, the 
quotient will divide the dividend, but all prime numbers have been 
tried as far as our divisor. 

91—7 13. We recommend to the teacher to use the following 
practice a great deal. How often is 7 contained in 91? Let the pu- 
pil not make the division in his mind; but, having the factors before 
him, let him say that, as 91 is composed of 13 times 7, 7 must be con- 
tained in 91, 13 times. How often is 13 in 91? 

98=2 77. How often2 in 98? Since 98 is 49 times 2, 2 
must be contained in 93, 49 times. How oficn 7 in 98? How often 
14? How ofie n 49 ? 

210=2«3K5x7. How often are 2, 3,5, 7, 6. 10, 14, 15, 21, 390, 
42, 105, respectirely contained in 210 > 

In respect to these last numbers, as for instance 42, let the ne 
notice that 23> 7—42, and that this prosuct is multiplied by 5 
produce 210. Hence 42 is contained in 210, 5 times. ‘Too coon 
practice of this kind can hardly be given, till the pupil determines at 
a glance the divisor and the quotient. The pupil may then be called 
on to determine, having written the prime factors, all the divisors of a 
number. T. 


*The figures with a -. are to be considered as cancelled, 
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Tue Latest Assurpity.—Of all the difficulties and annoy- 
ances that men of genius have to encounter and overcome, that 
engendered by religious bigotry and superstition is the most 
vexatious. This reflection has been suggested by the most in- 
tolerant officiousness of certain ministers in Edinburgh, who 
have taken it into their heads to object to the use of chloroform 
by medical men in obstetric cases. Our readers may laugh, 
but the fact is certain, that the mitigation of pain during the 
time of childbirth, is objected to by these men, on the ground 
that God, in consequence of the fall, ordained man to be brought 
forth in sorrow, &c. Dr. Simpson, the successful discoverer of 
the inestimable qualities of chloroform in deadening the nervous 
system, and rendering the body incapable of feeling during sur- 
gical operations, has been at pains to combat this clerical anath- 
ema; and well has he done it. He has quoted from the original 
text the account of the first surgical operation recorded in holy 
writ,—we say it with all reverence,—that performed by God 
himself ;—« The Lord caused a deep sleep,” &c. As no one 
will call in question the object to be gained by the deep sleep, 
we are satisfied we shall have no more appeals to Scripture in 
support of clerical anathemas against the use of chloroform,— 
in surgical cases, at any rate.—Scotch Newspaper. 





Tue ‘loryism or Astronomy.—In Huddersfield, during the 
last, and a part of the present week, a “gentleman” who as- 
sumes the euphonious name of Tryon, has been reaping a rich 
harvest from lecturing on astronomy, at 2d. per head. Among 
other extraordinary things, not having the fear of Sir Isaac 
Newton before his eyes, he asserts that this earth is not a planet 
or a globe, and that it does not revolve either on an axis or in 
an orbit, but that it is an extended plain, remaining at rest, and 
quotes Moses and Joshua in support of his theory !—that the 
sun is only fifty miles distant, and that neither it nor the moon 
and stars are bodies, but lights only ; like Shelley’s rustic New- 
ton, 

‘“‘ Those mighty spheres that gem infinity, 

Were only specks of tinsel ; fixed in heav en, 

To light the midnights of his native town.’ 
And yet he manages to invest these absurdities with a great 
deal of pomp and piety, and it is amusing to observe the effect 
he produces upon his stultified audience.—Sheffield (#ng.) Iris. 


Lirerat Transtations.—A French author has translated 
Shakspeare’s line, “ Out, brief candle,” into a French sentence 
which means, “Get out, you short candle!” Another has 
translated Milton’s exclamation, ‘Hail, horrors, hail!’ thus, 
“ How d’ye do, horrors, how d’ye do ?” 
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Perhaps no Englishman, since Bernard Gilpin, has given so 
much away as did John Wesley. When his income was thirty 
pounds a year, he lived on twenty-eight, and saved two for 
charity. Next year he had sixty, and still living on twenty- 
eight, he had thirty-two to spend. <A fourth year raised his in- 
come to one hundred and twenty pounds, and steadfast to his 
plan, the poor got ninety-two. In the year 1775, the Accoun- 
tant General sent him a copy of the Excise Order for a return 
of Plate: “ Rev. Sir ;—As the Commissioner cannot doubt but 
you have plate for which you have hitherto neglected to make 
an entry,’ &c. ; to which he wrote this memorable answer ;— 
‘Sir; [ have two silver tea-spoons at London, and two at Bris- 
tol. This is all the plate which TI have at present; and I shall 
not buy any more while so many around me want bread. — Sir, 
your most humble servant, Joun Westey.”—North British 
Review. 





Great Britain, FrRaNcCE aND THE UnitTED StatTes.—A 
comparative view of the representative system of government, as 
far as it obtains in three of the principal countries af the world, 
exhibits these results : 

* In Creat Britain, a population of 26,711,059, in 1840, con- 
tained 1,066,560 electors, or about one person in every twenty- 
five had a vote. 

In the United States, a population of 17,063,258, in 1840, gave 
2,405,435 votes at the Presidential election, or about one in every 
seven had a vote. 

fn France, a pepulation of 35,000,000 contains about 200,000 
electors ; or very nearly one in every one hundred and seventy- 
five has a vote.” 


Mr. Buxton, a late English writer on Mexico, says that since 
the declaration of Mexican independence, they have had two 
hundred and thirty-seven revolutions. 





“Overcome evil with good,” as the gentleman said when he 
Knocked down a burglar with the family bible. 


A nation badly poo soon becomes a bad nation. 


= 


rPAll Communications, Sena. and Poriedicats, for 
the ore to be addressed to West Newton, Mass. 
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